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CHAIR for HEALTH 
and COMFORT 


Y check these peatures 


1. 2-adjustment back rest—I. Raises or lowers—2. Tilts 
to correct angle to support spine—Back rest curved 
for comfort. 14" x 6" overall. 

Entire back rest with frame may be moved forward 
or backward for individually desired seat depth. 


3. Height adjustment 17" to 25". 
4. Riveted construction. Hand riveted throughout. 
5. 2" steel casters. Inserted friction tight—cannot fall 


out. 
6. Cross bracing gives strength and prevents side sway. 
. Legs made from heavy angled steel. Brown baked 
enamel finish. 
Seat 14" diameter. 
« Hard wood (birch) Walnut finish seat and back. 
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Dangerous Posture! 


1. Reduced chest capacity re- 
sults in improper function- 
ing of the heart. 

2. Restrained breathing carries 
insufficient oxygen fo purify 
the blood. 

8. Cramped vital organs im- 
pair normal food digestion. 

4. Fatigue resuits when weight 
of body is supported by 
tensed muscles. 

6. Improper height of seat de- 
velops excessive pressure on 
Nerves and blood vessels. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 





TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


We will allow you $1.50 for your old stool 
—regardless of age, style or condition— 
towards the purchase of the new "Benc-H- 
ealth" chair, Stools sent to us for trade-in 
allowance must be prepaid. Stools sent 
collect will not be accepted. Stools need 
not be crated; cover seat with wrapping 
paper and attach shipping label. 





Reasonably Priced 


Even if the "Benc-H-ealth" chair were 
high in price, as are many posture 
chairs, you could hardly afford to be 
without it because of its many out- 
standing health and posture features. 














Correct Posture! 


1. Provides greater heart action 
and unrestricted blood flow. 
2. Natural breathing with nor- 
mal lung capacity providing 
sufficient oxygen for purifi- 
cation of the blood. 
Plenty of room for natural 
functioning of vital organs 
—an aid to digestion. 
Natural support of spinal 
column. 
Correct posture brings 
weight of body on the 
fleshy part of thighs— 
fatigue reduced, . 


And you can enjoy the benefits of 

owning a “Benc-H-ealth" chair for 
but very little. 

No. NJ500561. S@ao5 - 

"“Benc-H-ealth" Chair, oe 

complete 4. 
Deduct $1.50 if you take advantage 5. 

of the old stool trade-in allowance. 











SWARTCHILD & COMPARY 


7 Whoeld's Largest "“Welchmihens and Jewelers Supply tenes . 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS BOSTON 









~..when you use an 


L&R 


the proven best electric 


WATCH CLEANING 
MACHINE ° 










Monel Metal Proven by the experience of over 8,000 Mass 



































—_ — "Safety-Seal” Watchmakers in U. S., Europe, and Canadal 
wi — ' ~ jor top prevents L& R cuts working time—cleans, dries and 
attachments overflow and ishes in less than 4 minutes. No Brushing— 
keeps dust out Pegwood—No Cyanide—No Sawdust! And 
of solution 


you wish, you can clean more than one 
ment at a time, without risk of mixing or 
even the smallest parts. 


(Shown at left): 


L&R DELUX 


including extra large bas- 
ket for cleaning jewelry 
and small clock parts, e 


partition basket, and 1 Qt. 
each of L&R Solutions.... COMPLET 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
LOWER OPERATING COST 
GREATER REPAIR PROFITS 
MORE WATCHES CLEANED 
LESS TIME WASTED 
GUARANTEED ACCURACY 





Vitreous 
resistance 
coil heater 
maintains 
proper heat 

for safe, 

quick drying 








Thousands of Master Watchmakers _ Other Famous L&R Machines 
Use only L&R SOLUTIONS L&R DELUXE, with chrome jar tops..........$6280 | 
No. 1 CLEANER « No. 3 RINSE L&R SPECIAL, with Heater Unit.................. 42.50 


PINTS 45¢ QUARTS 85c GALLONS $3.00 L&R JUNIOR 























Sold by Your Distributor of Watchmakers’ Tools and Supplies 
Made by L&R MANUFACTURING CO., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ® Sales Distributors in England and Cana 


U. S. PATENTS Nos. 1817266-1872812-1907366 
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Co-Operation 


By D. L. THompson 





Member U. H. A. A. Technical Board 


In a previous arti- 
cle in this magazine 
we stressed the fact 
that the United Horo- 
logical Association of 
America was not a 
Union organization, 
but was constituted 
for the purpose of 
uniting all watchmak- 
ers into an association 
through which they could work in har- 
mony for the uplifting of the trade to a 
high plane and possibly to the status of 
a profession. 

This may possibly have created in the 
minds of some the impression that we 
are against Unions in our craft and in- 
dustry. This, of course, is an erroneous 
impression as we have no ambition to 
influence in any way the affiliations of 
our members in any organizations to 
which they care to belong. 

It is possible that the watchmaker 
may hold membership in several trade 
organizations, and many do, but this in 
no way interferes with our membership 
in a National Association of Watch- 
makers, the United Horological Associa- 
tion of America, which is an Association 
operating with the objectives of bringing 
together all watchmakers regardless of 
their affiliations, into the Association for 
their mutual benefit in the way of creat- 
ing a spirit of good fellowship, mutual 
co-operation in raising the ethical stand- 
ards and encouraging and inculcating 
a high degree of proficiency in our work. 

Progress means change and condi- 
tions under which the watchmaker works 
today differs somewhat from that of the 
past. The apprenticeship system, which 
in the past was the means by which a 
young man obtained an education in 
horology, has fallen into decay due to 
economic conditions. 

The employer of today is reluctant to 
take an apprentice and pay him while 
he is learning but rather expects and re- 
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ceives a fee for such training which 
naturally shortens the time the student 
is willing to spend in learning the trade 
with the inevitable result that many are 
turned out with only a superficial train- 
ing. 

There is little possibility that there 
can be a return to the old apprenticeship 
system so the student must look to the 
Horological Schools for his training and 
to the student with sufficient means, this 
affords a splendid opportunity to receive 
a thorough education in horology. The 
number of students having the means to 
attend one of these schools is limited, 
and this brings us face to face with the 
disturbing fact that there are many 
watchmakers employed in the trade today 
who have but a superficial training 
through no fault of their own but due 
entirely to conditions as outlined above. 

What to do about this? The answer 
seems to be that an Association such as 
the United Horological Association must 
step in and through the co-operation of 
our skilled members, set to work on an 
educational program operating through 
the Guilds of America to begin where 
the instructors of these men, whether in 
shops or schools, left off and instill a 
desire in them to become finished work- 

en. No one is too old to learn and one 
often learns much from a student through 
the stimulation one receives from an en- 
quiring mind. 

This sort of work has been started in 
earnest in many Guilds all over the 
country, and it has been a great stimulus 
to our interest in our time-honored pro- 
fession which interest had lagged to the 
extent that there was a general feeling 
of distrust of our fellow watchmaker 
and an almost total disregard of his in- 
terests, but now we are realizing that 
whatever is in the interest of one watch- 
maker is in the interest of all and the 
spirit of antagonism has given way to 
a spirit of co-operation the beneficial 
effect of which extends to all those par- 
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ticipating and even to those who are re- 
luctant to enter into this spirit. 

Down deep in the heart of every man 
there is a desire to be helpful to his 
fellowman. Economic conditions some- 
times tend to sidetrack this desire 
through creating an indefinable and un- 
reasoning fear of his competitor. This 
illusion comes from the thought that in 
some way our competitor may huri us. 
This has led to vicious practices by some 
to the hurt of the profession in general. 
Happily most of us realize that nothing 
is to be gained by such dissention and 
a feeling of mutual co-operation and 
helpfulness is being displayed which 
will bind us together and release the 
economic pressure which causes these 
vagaries. 

Every man has principles and ideals 
and will fight for them. Individually 
he may make little progress but in as- 
sociation with men of like principles and 
ideals, and I think we watchmakers are 
cast from the same mold, he can cause 
these principles and ideals to prevail 
in his trade. 

Let’s not quarrel with our brother, 
who through economic stress is lowering 
the profession by offering his services 
at ridiculously low prices, but induce 
him to join with us to eliminate such 
practices for the benefit of all. Some 
stores are using this low price bait not 
realizing that the public is intelligent 
and can see through it and. know that 
good work cannot be done for so little 
money and that there must be a catch 
in it somewhere. The thought sticks in 
the public mind that we are of a low 
order of intelligence or that our hon- 
esty must be questioned. This sort of 
thing can be discouraged by our members 
through a determined and quiet cam- 
paign of brotherly discussion of its 
harmful effects. 

The several states will solve the above 
difficulty through the passing of licensing 
and regulatory laws which set a high 
standard of ethical practices. This will 
be of incalculable benefit to watchmak- 
ers and the general public in these states 
and these benefits must be extended to 
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cover all states. We have much work to 
do before we may expect the fulfillment 
of this result and must not rest on our 
oars until it is accomplished. 

With a live state association in each 
state and all affiliated with the United 
Horological Association, we can accom. 
plish this quickly and go on with our 
educational and fraternal work, build a 
horological institute with endowment 
funds gathered from public spirited per- 
sons all over our great country and es- 
tablish our craft as a revered profession) 
extending it to cover many scientific in 
struments for use in war and in peace, 

To those brothers in the craft who 
are members, or who may wish to be- 
come members, of a Local Union of 
Watchmakers, may we say that you need 
have no fear of us as our work and as- 
pirations do not conflict with your in- 
terests in any way and that we have 
only the desire for your co-operation in 
our work for the benefit of all engaged 
in our craft. 





We Do 
FIVE things WELL 


1—In-2-Sta Watch Crystals; and 
magnifying Rock, Flat Tops, as 
well as all special glass jobs. 


2—Fine dial refinishing, new dials 
to order; and general dial work. 


3—Authentic 14-karat, gold - filled 
bracelet watch crowns, platinum 
shell, solid gold and platinum. 


4—-Complete coverage for main- 
springs, American and Swiss, 
featuring The Monnat Geneva 
Resilient Mainsprings. 


5—A complete line of genuine im- 
ported English Watch Straps. 


DUTCHER BROTHERS 


Incorporated 


10 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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Your Vacation Cash Is Ready! 





The more cash the better. Do not 
sell, therefore, to a middleman. 


When he buys your scrap, he is 
forced to turn around and sell it 
to a refiner—something you might 
have done in the first place! 


Why give the middleman a need- 
less profit? 


Get his profit yourself. It belongs 
to you. 


We pay 6%c per karat per dwt., 
on assay, for old rings, chains, 
watch cases, dental scrap, jewel- 
ers’ sweeps and filings, etc.—only 
7% under the official price of gold. 


Mail today to— 


HOOVER & STRONG, INC. 


119 WEST TUPPER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Your Refiners” under the U. H. A. A. Cooperative Scrap Gold Plan, 
which was renewed and improved at the 1937 Convention in Chicago 
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The Oil Question 


By Greorce T. GRUEN 
Member U. H. A. A. Technical Board 


The problem of the proper oiling of 
watch movements is one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult to determine. 
Two things must be considered: 

1. The quality of the oil to be used. 

2. The technical properties that the 
movement has to have to retain this oil. 

The latest chemical research and ex- 
periments have proven that all the vari- 
cus companies manufacture good watch 
oils. 

However, great differences were ob- 
served according to the quality of the 
movements, as various factors must be 
taken into account in order to insure 
that a watch is properly oiled, such as: 


The quality of the hole jewel. 
The shape of the hole jewel. 

The diameter of the hole jewel. 
The setting of the hole jewel. 
The diameter of the cap jewel. 
The space between the hole jewel 
and the cap jewel. 


In a good watch, ruby jewels of the 
best quality should always be used for 
the balance hole jewel. The jewel should 
be bombe (curved) so that it responds 
to the laws of capillary action; it should 
have the largest diameter possible to 
prevent the escape of the oil; it must 
not be simply pushed in, but also large 
countersinkings should be made to in- 
crease the space used by the oil. The 
cap jewel also should be of ruby and of 
a larger diameter than the hole jewel, 
with a groove to prevent the oil from 
spreading. The space between the hole 
jewel and the cap jewel should be rigidly 
held from 0 to 3 hundreds of a milli- 
meter. All these conditions will naturally 
increase the price of the watch, but the 
final result obtained is well worth the 
difference. 


On & WwW DO 


The cheap watch of inferior quality 
has the following characteristics: 

1. Balance hole jewel of garnet. 

2. Hole jewel flat, of small diameter, 
pushed in and without countersinkings. 

3. Space between hole jewel and cap 
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jewel varies from 0 to 6 hundreths of a 
millimeter. 

Summing it up, a movement having 
the required technical conditions for 
proper oiling, will always give satisfac. 
tion regardless of the type of oil used 
with the understanding that the oil em- 
ployed is of the best quality. 


A GOOD WATCH 




















On the other hand, a movement of 
cheap quality, with the aforementioned 
technical defects, will never properly 
hold the oil, even though the oil used is 
of the best. 





TOOTHPICKS 

One of our good members, Mr. H. 
A. Goudy of Canton, Kansas, has for 
warded a suggestion that we feel worthy 
of passing on to the trade. 

Mr. Goudy states he has been using 
the round Diamond Brand toothpicks in 
place of pegwood. These toothpicks are 
made of hard wood, are readily pointed 
with a sharp knife and are convenient 
to handle, especially on small watches 
and are inexpensive. 





Folks who sit down and waste life's 
golden moments will miss the silver lin- 





ing.—Los Angeles Times. 
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the watchmakers’ lathe and _ its 

use, while the staking tool—next 
in importance to the lathe—has received 
but scant notice. There exists real need 
of articles on the staking tool; to, in a 
measure, supply this need is the chief 
object of this work. We trust that it 
may prove helpful to many. 

In describing some of the uses of the 
staking tool, we have intreduced certain 
small special tools, which greatly facili- 
tate the work. 

To do work quickly and well, is im- 
portant to the modern watchmaker—if he 
would succeed.—F. R. C. 


First Principles 

The staking tool is comparatively 
simple, and very simple to use; yet, 
there are wrong ways to use even simple 
tools. Note the cut, Fig. 1, which shows 
how a punch should be held in all riv- 
eting operations, hole-closing, and all 
work requiring a heavy blow. 


i have been written on 
) 


Fig. 1 

As shown, the finger and thumb rest 
on or over the top of the staking tool, 
lightly grasping it, and also the punch; a 
slight downward pressure should be ex- 
erted on the punch. 

By this method there is no rebound 
of the punch when struck; while strik- 
ing a free punch often results in injury 
to the work. 

As we all know, steel is a resilient ma- 
terial; under impact—like the blow of 
a hammer—a punch suddenly shortens, 
and as suddenly recovers; the sudden 
return to normal dimensions is what 





The Staking Tool 





causes the rebound, when the punch is 
left free. 


It is also worthy of note that the 
greater the inertia of the anvil—in other 
words, the heavier and more unyielding 
it is—-the greater is the rebound. 


As a homely illustration, throw a ball 
against a brick wall, and then against 
a light wooden one, and note the differ- 
ence in the rebound. 

In some exceedingly light work, such, 
for example, as closing a light fork, 
or flattening a small drill, it is not so 
essential to hold the punch. 


As to Fitting of Dies 


Some watchmakers imagine that a 
staking tool die should have absolutely no 
shake on the frame, when not bound. To 
make staking tools to meet such re- 
quirements would necessitate grinding 
every hole to size, and circle, after the 
die was hardened, thus greatly increas- 
ing the cost, and adding nothing to its 
value. 

The conditions required are: every 
hole should center properly with the set 
punch, and when the die is bound, the 
hole should remain accurately in posi- 
tion. 

Don’ts 


If you would have the holes in your 
staking tool die remain in good condi- 
tion, sharp and smooth for fine work on 
watches, don’t punch main springs on 
it. If you wish to punch main springs 
or do similar work, make a stump with 
hole of the required size; this, when 
dulled or damaged, can easily be re- 
paired. 


Closing Holes 

In a general way, the methods of 
closing holes may be divided into two 
classes: that by which the metal is upset 
and condensed, and that by which the 
metal is gathered in and condensed—as 
by a taper mouth hollow punch. Each 
method is best suited to particular cases, 
for example: with small holes, the first 
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method is best; with large holes, the 
latter method. 

Closing train pivot holes in watches 
having a low number of jewels, is a 
job that comes almost daily to the watch- 
maker; and often many times daily. 

There are some workmen who eschew 
closing pivot holes, and insist on bush- 
ing in every instance. Every one has 
the right, certainly, to decide what 
course he will pursue; but is it not wiser 
to exercise discrimination and judgment 
in each case, than to sweepingly de- 
nounce, just because a methcd would be 
botch-work if followed in some cases. 

It is a fact that many holes are closed 
that should have been bushed; so let us 
try to confine ourselves to the considera- 
tion of cases that we may safely call 
legitimate; holes slightly worn, or origi- 
nally too large, for example. 

Every watchmaker understands that 
correctly fitting pivot holes are very im- 
portant if a watch is to run even med- 
erately well. In the first place, holes too 
large result in loss of power, and in addi- 
tion to this, it makes the power that is 
transmitted, variable in amount. There- 
fore, it is a poor policy to put in a 
stronger mainspring to bring the vibra- 
tions of the balance to the required am- 
piltude; we will be building reputation 
by doing it right in the first place, and 
generally we save time as well. 

Being methodical watchmakers, we ob- 
serve the nature and extent of the neces- 
sary repairs before taking the watch 
down. When closing of holes is called 
for, we carefully note the end shakes, 
and change them if necessary, when we 
close the hole. 

It will be understood that we are con- 
sidering the closing of holes in watches 
only. Methods are practiced in the re- 
pairing of cheap clocks, which we would 
not tolerate in watches—even cheap ones. 
Moreover, the Staking Tool is not gen- 
erally used in closing holes in clocks; 
every workman recognizing that less ar- 
tistic work is required. In_ practical 
work, we frequently have to modify the 
old adage ‘whatever is worth doing, is 
worth doing well” to, whatever we do, 
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we will do well enough. This means that 
we will do each job as well as the gen- 
eral quality of the watch requires—we 
will preserve the harmonious character 
of the machine. 

Having examined our watch, and 
found that several holes require closing, 
we proceed as follows: first peg out the 
holes; this may save imbedding grit or 
metallic oxide in the metal, which would 
subsequently cut the pivot; at any rate 
it’s a safe precaution. 

Fig. 1 shows in section—through a 
pivot hole—a part of a watch plate, 
This shows a pivot hole as it should be, 
not as it often is, even in new watches, 
We usually find a 
considerable burr at 
c, around the upper 
end of the hole. This 
interferes materially 
with the proper sup- 
ply of oil to the pivot, and should not 
be tolerated; let no burr be left on the 
holes we close. 








We select a round faced punch, of 
slightly smaller radius than the concave 
sink a—this allows it to touch the bot 
tom of the sink a, immediately around 
the hole—see Fig. 2, and a flat-faced 
stump which will 
freely enter the re 
cess b, of Fig. 1 
The depth of the re 
cess b, varies with 
different cases, and 
frequently there is 
none at all; but 
where there is one, 

Fig. 2 it is essential that 

the stump should en 

ter freely. Placing the stump in the 
Staking Tool, we hold the plate in posi- 
tion with the recess b, on the stump, and 
bring down the round-faced punch to 
enter the concave a; Fig. 2 shows the 
conditions. Then by grasping the pund 
with the fingers, above the top of the 
tool, and pressing downward we hold the 
plate in position, and practically hor- 
zontal; when a blow on the upper end 
of the punch with the hammer condensé 
the metal between the punch and stump; 
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GENUINE 
HAMILTON CROWNS 


4 Doz. Different $ 1 cg 





Styles and Sizes 


This Crown Assortment Case 


contains a bottle for every 
Hamilton Watch made (except 
railroad models). Each bottle 
contains crowns in white or 
natural yellow gold-filled, or 
both, depending upon the fin- 
ish of the original cases. 48 
genuine Hamilton Crowns are 






included in the assortment. 
Extra bottles are provided for 
future new models. 

Fabricoid cases, 1134x6x1% 
inches, have a smart velveteen 
lining. A reference chart in 
the top tells at a glance which 
crown to use for every Hamil- 
ton case. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. - 





LANCASTER, PA. 


stump; 
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as the hole offers the path of least re- 
sistance, most of the displaced metal 
goes into it. 

This process shortens the hole some- 
what; but the final result, when properly 
done, is a bearing at least equal to the 
original. Our next step is to open the 
hole to properly fit the pivot; this we do 
with a round broach, oiled. We should 
avoid closing the hole in the first in- 
stance, beyond what is really necessary 
to form a good bearing the full length 
of the pivot; for if we do, we unneces- 
sarily shorten the hole, and make extra 
labor—both are losses that should be 
avoided. 

The action of the round broach in 
opening the hole invariably throws up 
a burr at the ends of the hole, which 
should be removed. To remove it we 
need a special countersink or chamfering 
tool. Such a tool is shown in Fig. 3, and 
is made of a piece of steel wire about 
1.5 mm. in dimeter, with the end turned 
to about the angle shown, when it is 








a 5 
a 
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Fig. 3 
hardened and tempered to a straw color; 
the pointed end should be polished; then 
we grind away almost half the diameter, 
as shown by dotted line; this surface 
need not be polished, though it should 
be ground smooth on a fine Arkansas or 
Jasper stone. It should be fitted to a 
light taper pegwood handle, although 
if one wishes he may have something 
nicer than pegwood for a handle, such 
as ebony or rosewood, or aluminum, but 
a good round piece of pegwood, tapered 
as shown, leaves nothing to be desired 
in the way of convenience. An hexa- 
gonal piece applied as shown at a and b, 
the latter being an end view, makes the 
tool easier to pick up, and prevents roll- 
ing. 

After we have opened the hole with the 
round broach, a light application of the 
chamfering tool we have just described, 
will remove the burr, leaving the ends of 
the hole in perfect condition; if we 
choose, we may lightly insert and turn 
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the round broach again after using thé 
chamfering tool, but it will rarely be 
necessary. 

The broaches one is generally able to 
buy in the market are not very satisfac- 
tory; it will pay us to fix them up be- 
fore attempting to use them. We select 
a pentagonal or cutting broach of the 
required size, and fixing it firmly in a 
light pin vise, or broach holder, we lay 
it on a flat piece of cork or fungus, or 
a piece of soft pine, held in a vise, and 
with an India oil stone slip, grind the 
five sides flat and bring the angles up 
nice and sharp. The finishing strokes 
should be lengthwise the broach, which 
gives it much smoother cutting qualities. 

Then we select a “round” broach, so 
called, for they are never really round, 
as nearly perfect as possible, and grasp- 
ing the shank in a lathe, we grind it 
practically true, in taper and roundness, 
This is easily done by holding a flat 
piece of cork under the broach as it re- 
volves, and the oilstone slip is held over 
it; not pressed closely down, but allow- 
ing the oilstone to rest upon the cork 
back of the broach, the two forming an 
acute angle; the space is then narrowed, 
until the stone just touches the high spots 
on the broach as it revolves; this proc- 
ess soon brings it practically true. 

This leaves the lines running around 
the broach; we want them to run length- 
wise; we do this by rubbing the broach 
lengthwise, while held on a smooth piece 
of soft wood, with an emery buff of suit- 
able grade. By using a rather coarse 
emery buff a considerable degree of cut 
can be given to a round broach, when 
used in soft metals like brass or German 
silver. 

Our round and cutting broaches 
should be fitted with a light, straight 
wood handle, such as a piece of peg- 
wood. 

If we have a suitable box to contain 
our pivot hole tools, and label it so we 
will recognize it easily, and always keep 
the tools in it when not in use, we will 
find it a great saving of time. The tools 
are always together, and we are able at 
all times to put our hand right upon 
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Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaner 
Thoroughly Cleans—Eliminates the Use of Sawdust 


Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaning Solutions Are Non-Explosive 














VELVO-CLEAR ANNOUNCES NEW IMPROVEMENTS 











VELVO-CLEAR PULSOR: The Pulsor gives an interrupted electrical flow, 
which causes the fluid to circulate more thoroughly in the basket. It is de- 
signed for the more unusual and difficult watch cleaning jobs. 

VELVO-CLEAR BAFFLE: The third jar is equipped with a Baffle, which 
acts as a solution diffuser so that every small part will be thoroughly rinsed 


by the solution. 


These new attachments for machines already purchased can be obtained by 


seeing your local distributor. 


Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co., 
720 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Butterfield Brothers, 
Mohawk Building, 

8rd Ave. & Morrison St., 
Portland, Ore. 


S. H. Clausen & Co., 
13-15-17 Sixth Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. A. Clark Company, 
1504 Third Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Cosley Jewelry Co., 
301 University Building, 
Denver, Colo. 


Dutcher Brothers, 
10 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ewing Bros., 
5 Plaza Way, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaner 


LIST OF JOBBERS 


Martin Gluck & Son, 
313 Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hoffman & Co., Inc., 
760 Century Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kur Jewelry Co., Inc., 
417 Seventh Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mayer Brothers, 
Mann Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Meyer Jewelry Company, 


2nd Fl. Professional Bldg., 


SE. Cor. 11th & Grand, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Merit Company, 
502 Hickox Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mich. Jewelers Supply Co., 
1022 Mich. Theatre Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Wm. S. McCaw Co., 
317 Superior Street, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Henry Paulson & Co., 
37 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


E. W. Reynolds Co., 

Metropolitan Building, 
Broadway and Fifth, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. W. Reynolds Co., 


150 Post Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The E. & J. Swigart Co., 
34 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

John A. Tschantre, 

25 N. Liberty Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Young-Neal Company, 
315 Fourth Ave., North, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


4065 HOLLIS ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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them; system is a great thing for any 
workman to tie to; he turns off his work 
rapidly, saves lots of nervous energy, and 
often economizes greatly on the swear 
words. 

The hole, as we have closed and fin- 
ished it, will be about as near perfection 
as a metal hole can be; the slight cham- 
fers we have made at the ends serve to 
hold the oil around the pivot, even to the 
last particle. In opening the hole with 
the round broach, we must take pains 
to maintain the broach upright; if we 
fail to do this, the pivot may pinch in 
the hole when we set the watch up. 

In case we find on our preliminary 
examination that the end shake should 
be lessened, we should close the hole just 
as we did in the first instance; then us- 


ye 
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punches, up to about No. 40 Stubs’ gage 
to conform to the rounding shown jn 
Fig. 2. Henceforth, all the round-faced 
punches of these sizes will be made in 
this way. 

Before leaving the subject of closing 
pivot holes, we will describe a device 
for the ambitious workman, who has 
time, or finds time, to make a few spe- 
cial tools, that save on the job many 
times over what it costs to make them. 

In the opening of holes as usually 
practiced, considerable time is spent in 
finding suitable broaches, in the first 
place, then in the repeated trials of the 
pivot in the hole. 

The device here shown enables us to 
open the hole the first time to the cor- 
rect size. We first prepare a round 


a b 
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Fig. 4 


ing a large flat-faced stump to support 
the plate on the surface a, a’, Fig. 2, 
with a blow on the punch, we drive the 
metal downward. It is generally wise to 
use the small flat-faced stump again 
after this, to harden the metal and flatten 
the surface around the hole. The hole 
is then opened and finished in the usual 
way. 

If the punch used in closing is highly 
polished, the oil sink around the hole 
will be smooth, and hardly need any 
polishing; it will be more than equal to 
the original hole, as they are left in 
most American watches. 

The business end of all regular 
punches are highly polished—by “regu- 
lar” is meant all the highest grade tools, 
as distinguished from the “Specials.” 

In case it is required to polish the oil 
sink after closing, it is easily done by 
means of a soft pine stick and rouge, 
or almost any polishing powder. 

To return again to the matter of 
punches; it will be found that all round- 
faced punches are less rounded than we 
have recommended; it will be worth 
while for the watchmaker to re-shape 
and re-finish all his smaller round-face 








broach, as we have already described, 
grinding it to as true a taper as possible; 
we finish it by lengthwise grinding, as 
though we were to use it as a round 
broach. 

We now convert it into a cutting 
broach, by grinding away slightly less 
than half the diameter; about 45-100 
of the diameter will be found to give 
good results. This flattened side should 
also be ground to leave the lines running 
lengthwise, and all burr carefully re 
moved. This broach will produce very 
round, smooth holes. 

Our next step is to provide a suitable 
stop, which may be set at any point on 
the broach; the arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 4. It consists of a steel, brass, 
or German silver rod a, of about 2 mm. 
diameter, fitted to a neat, light taper 
handle, b; the exposed part of a should 
be equal in length to our broach, o 
slightly more. The broach is fixed se 
curely in the outer end of a; the whole 
thing should be true when rotated. 

We now have the part c, a neat slid 
ing fit on a, capable of being tightened 
at any point by the knurled screw @ 
From the part c, an arm e projects, car 
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rying at its outer end a light steel tube 
f, having an inner diameter slightly 
greater than the broach at its largest 
part. When the part c, is close against 
the handle, the inner end of the steel 
tube f, should just clear the end of a. 


For our own part, we prefer e, and f, 
to be of tempered steel; c, e, and f, be- 
ing fastened together with hard solder, 
and afterward hardened and tempered, 
then ground to our liking. Of course 
each workman may follow his own meth- 
ods, in this respect; some will use soft 
solder, and “get there just the same.” 
Whatever method we adopt, let us give 
the device that finished look, as though 
made by machinery, and highly skilled 
workmen, and not painfully gnawed out 
by mice. 

Now to make use of the device; we 
measure the pivot, then adjust the end 
of f to a point on the broach, measuring 
the same as the pivot. Now if the hole 
has been closed, all we do is to run the 
broach in until stopped by f when the 
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hole should be of the same diameter as 
the pivot. To have the hole as nearly 
straight as possible, the broach should 
be inserted from both sides. 


Now the final burnishing by a suitable 
round broach should give the required 
freedom. What is still better is to have 
a round broach also, fitted up in the 
manner described; for in many cases of 
hole closing the round broach only 
should be used to open. 

It is obvious that the rod a, may be 
graduated to correspond with our gage; 
then upon measuring the pivot, the 
broaching device may be instantly set to 
the required size. 

It will be seen that this device is 
nothing more than a slight variation on 
the taper needle jewel gage; but that 
dces not detract from its practical value. 
Another advantage of having a round 
broach fitted up like this, is besides a 
great saving of time on ordinary opening 
jobs, is the fact that we may give a 
known amount of freedom to any pivot, 
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steel and sell at the same low prices as 
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vince you of STUBS superiority. 
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thus eliminating the element of “guess 
work” entirely. 

A neater design of the micrometer 
broach would be to make a of steel, and 
arrange the broach to slide within it; in 
this way we would utilize the end of a 
as the stop, to limit the distance to 
which the broach might be _ inserted. 
Such construction would be more diffi- 
cult, however, and we would advise the 
workman to try one as shown, first; then 
make any improvement he sees fit. 


Closing Larger Holes 
The closing of holes in main spring 
barrels and the like is a different prob- 
lem. Some workmen close, or attempt 
to close, such holes with round faced 
Va) punches; the result is 
Fig. 5 never satisfactory. Fig. 
5 shows in section the 
arbor hole of an ordinary 
main spring barrel. The boss which sur- 
rounds the hole, rising above the level 
of the bottom of the barrel, varies con- 
siderably in shape and thickness in dif- 
ferent barrels, but in any case there is 
nothing to prevent making the boss of 
the shape shown in Fig. 5, which may 
be very quickly done with a hand graver 
while the barrel is held 





in a wheel chuck in the 
puNcH lathe. We then select 
a hollow taper mouth 
(PE AOL 


punch which will go 
pawn | over the boss, and down 
to about the point 
shown in Fig. 6, and 


with the barrel on the 
large flat faced stump, 
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a good blow on the punch closes in the 
boss, and also the hole, not only at the 
small end of boss, but throughout the 
length of the hole. 

In case we have to reduce the boss, 
it is well to make it of a taper to con- 
form to our taper mouth punch; the 
nearer the taper of the boss conforms to 
the taper of the punch, the more uniform 
will be the closing of the hole, through- 
out its length. 


Now if the wear was only slight, the 
closed hole may be opened up with a 
round broach; the burrs nicely removed, 
and the barrel should be found to run 
practically true, and satisfactory. But 
if the hole is much worn, the barrel 
should be chucked in the lathe, and the 
closed hole trued up; it is preferable 
to true the hole in the cover last. While 
we have been speaking of closing the 
hole in the barrel only, of course the 
same applies to the cover. 

There’s a reason why the barrel should 
be trued in the lathe if the hole is much 
worm; mainspring barrel holes never 
wear central, for the reason that the 
pressure on the arbor varies greatly with 
the position of the outer end of the main- 
spring, as the barrel revolves. When the 
end of the spring is directly between the 
center pinion and the barrel arbor, the 
pressure is but a small part of the pull 
of the mainspring; but when the arbor 
is directly between the end of the spring 
and the pinion, in other words, when the 
barrel has made half a revolution from 
its first named position, the pressure 
en the arbor is about twice the pull of 








HOW ABOUT ACIDS? 


Do you know that acid will cause no end of trouble in a Watch or 
Clock? It will corrode the pivots and eat the metal. Are you sure 
that the oil you are using does not contain acids of some kind? 


FULCRUM OIL 


is the only Watch and Clock lubricant ever produced which is 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ACIDS of all kinds. 
This is a broad statement but WE CAN PROVE IT. 


Send for free booklet “Watch Lubricants, Exposing Their Secrets, 
Explaining Their Use” 


FULCRUM OIL CO. 
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the spring. This causes a very unequal 
wearing of the hole. 

In some American watches, which 
were so poorly designed as to require 
an abnormally stiff spring, the cover 
boss is very short; in many cases so 
short as to make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to close the hole as we have 
described; in such cases we may either 
bush the hole, or resort to the round- 
faced punch, which still further shortens 
the already too short hole. 

The better way would be to shorten 
the hub of the barrel arbor, to allow a 
cover bearing of sufficient length, and 
bush the hole to conform. It is never 
necessary to have the width of the arbor 
hub for the spring to wind on more than 
one third the width of the spring. Often 
in American watches we see the arbor 
hub chamfered off on each side, making 
the face no more than one third the 
width of the mainspring, yet with bear- 
ings very thin; the chamfering is an 
absolute waste of space which should 
have been devoted to longer barrel bear- 
ings. 

In opening comparatively large holes, 
like those of a barrel, it will be found 
of advantage to insert a narrow strip of 

paper beside the round 


, broach; it produces 
very much smoother 

PAPER 
work than when done 
without, besides the 


, 
7 a hole will be straight; 
this is because the pa- 
a per yields, allowing 
the broach to lie close- 
ly to the wall of the 
hole; the conditions 
are shown in Fig. 7, where the taper of 
the broach is much exaggerated for 
clearness. 

A narrow shaving of soft wood an- 
swers as well as paper; in fact, any 
substance of a character similar to wood 
or paper may be used. The same idea 
may be made use of to open a hole 
straight with a taper cutting broach. If 
the hole is straight to begin with, it may 
easily be opened, and remain straight; 
the tendency is to preserve the original 








Fig. 7 
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form of the hole, whether straight or 
taper. 


Closing Hand Sockets 

The sockets of hour hands may usu- 
ally be closed within certain limits, in 
the same manner we closed the barrel 
hole; shown in Fig. 6. There will be 
this difference, however; the hand socket 
will be closed at the end only, and it 
should, therefore, be closed somewhat 
more than desired, and then opened up 
by filing, grinding, or turning, to prop- 
erly fit the pipe of the hour wheel. Min- 
ute hand sockets are closed in various 
ways, depending largely on conditions. 
If the hand has a brass bushing, pro- 
jecting considerably on one or both sides, 
it may be closed with a taper mouth hol- 
low punch. If it is an all steel socket, 
or does not project at all, the round face 
punch serves best. Second hand pipes 
are sometimes closed with a small taper 
mouth punch, or by forcing the 
socket into one of the chamfer mouth 
holes in the staking tool die; this closes 
the socket at the end only, which is 
likely to produce a wabbly fit. A gener- 
ally more satisfactory way to insert a 
cutting broach in the socket and indent 
its side, just as we do in frictioning 2 
cannon pinion; if the closing needed is 
but slight, better insert a round broach 
instead of a cutting broach. 

To perform this operation, we will 
need to lay the socket on the crotch 
stump, to one side of the notch; or we 
may use a flat-face stump. The reason 
we cannot use the notch is, that it would 
be too deep for most sockets. We have 
sometimes used the notch, and a small 
round-face punch to do the indenting; 
the result is satisfactory. 

But for tightening a second hand, an 
old pair of cutting pliers with the jaws 
ground rounding, is much more quickly 
used than the staking tool, and the result 
is quite as good. Some watchmakers 
close second hand sockets by pinching 
them in a wire chuck. This method 
closes them very nicely, if one cares to 
use his chucks for such a purpose. 


Kenprick & Davis Co. 











A Watch 


Oh, whether the watch be a costly thing 
Or one of the dollar kind, 
It matters not if its clicking spring 
Is one that a child may wind. 
There are just two tasks for a watch to 
do: 
Keep time through the busy year 
And then when the work of a busy day 
is through 
To tick at a youngster’s ear. 


Some crave the watch with the costly 
case 
And some with a rare design, 
But give me the watch I may freely place 
In tinier hands than mine. 
Yes, give me the watch that a little boy 
May climb on my knee to see, 
And claim from its ticking the thrill of 
joy 
I knew at my father’s knee. 


Thick and heavy the silver case 
Which closed with a hearty snap. 

But never a watch could take its place 
As I clambered to his lap, 

And never a watch shall mean so much, 
Though it be of the costliest kind, 
As that which my father let me touch 

And taught me how to wind. 


So I hold that a watch has a two-fold 
plan 
And a double task to do: 
It must mark the minutes which pass 
for man, 
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And then when the day is through 
It must swing on its chain for the girl 
or boy 
Who chooses to climb his knee, 
And give to the youngster the golden joy 
Of its glorious mystery. 
—Enpcar A. Guest. 





Radium-Dialed Watch 


If you own a radium-dialed watch 
with luminous dial and hands then you 
are the possessor of a vast power plant 
of no mean proportions, says the Elec- 
trical Experimenter. There is sufficient 
radium on your watch dial to haul your 
train homeward, if it could be properly 
applied. As the matter stands, the inno- 
cent-looking radium dial does not seem 
to possess any extraordinary amount of 
concentrated energy, but this is only ap- 
parently the case, and not actually so; 
for the reason that while the amount of 
activity manifested by the radium paint 
on the dial is small, this effect will keep 
up for 2,500 years, provided the zinc 
sulphide, with which the radium is 
mixed so as to produce a glow, held out 
that long. The zinc sulphide in most 
cases gives out in about eight or ten 
years. 

Now, if we could but find a way to 
make the radium release all of its energy 
in a few hours instead of spreading it 
over 2,500 years, it would not be difficult 
to make a motor that would utilize this 
energy. 

—Farm Engineering. 








WORLD'S STANDARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 





GENUINE GENUINE 
AMERICAN SWISS WATCH 
WATCH MATERIAL 
MATERIAL 
SOLD SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 450 SIZES EXCLUSIVELY 


WITH FINISHED ENDS FOR ALL MODELS OF SWISS WATCHES ONLY 
$2.50 DOZEN—$30.00 GROSS 


Complete Stock of Jurgensen Main Springs with Unfinished Ends 


Sole Agents BUHL, PEER & KEEFE 


41-43 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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degree of success in adjusting 
watches to positions, must not 
overlook the fact that a good quality 
mainspring contributes largely in correct- 
ing position errors. A mainspring that 
is somewhat set or one of a poor quality 
of steel having little elastic reaction, 
cannot produce the best of position rates, 
even though all other minor adjustments 
are made to correct the position errors. 
Even the ordinary watch not marked 
“Adjusted to positions,” can be greatly 
improved by changing the mainspring to 
one of good elastic reaction. All watches 
should be checked to positions whether 
so marked or not. Minor faults are eas- 
ily overlooked especially when one does 
repairing as well as waiting on the trade. 
A few examples taken from my note 
book will show the differences in posi- 
tion rates before and after changing the 
mainspring. These watches were put in 
good order and all minor adjustments 
made, so that no factor could affect the 
change in positions. 
The first, a 7-Jewel, 16-size Elgin. 
In this case it was noticeable that the 
balance arc was somewhat sluggish at 


A NY repairman wishing to have any 





JOB 7019 
Make 16S. bie Elgin 











JOB 272 
Make 12S. 17J. Howard 
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the end of 24 hours, which would be 
traced to the mainspring as a cause. But 
it was tested in order to show just about 
how much difference this would make. 
The first test is shown on record card 
marked: Job 7019. The result of the 
first test is shown in the second column, 
and after changing the mainspring which 
was quite set to one of good elastic re- 
action, the results were as per fourth 
column. This result was quite unusual 
for a seven jewel watch. A difference of 
only three seconds in the extremes. 

The second, a 17-jewel, 12-size How- 
ard. After cleaning and making repairs 
and minor adjustments without disturb- 
ing the mainspring, the three position 
test is shown on card marked: Job 272. 
The second column shows the results of 
the first test. After changing to a bet- 
ter quality mainspring, the second test 
was as shown in the fourth column. 

The third was a 17-jewel, 16-size 
Rockford. Put in good order, the first 
results of the three position test are 
shown on card marked: Job 314, column 
2. After changing to a better quality 
mainspring, the results were as in col- 
umn 4. 

The foregoing does not go to prove 
that a good mainspring in a watch is all 
that is necessary to make it keep time 
in all positions. But it will show that 
if you have put your watch in good 
order and tested it to positions without 
using a good mainspring, it will not give 
you the best position rate. A good main- 
spring in your watch will also insure 
better time-keeping throughout the year. 








Astronomic Watch 


An astronomic watch which combines 
a very unusual number of indications is 
the product of S. Smith & Sons, Trafal- 
gar Square, London. The front main 
dial of the watch, on which ordinary 
time is indicated, carries four small 
dials. One of these shows fhe days of 
the week and the date of the month, 
while another shows a perpetual calen- 
dar indicating, first, second, third, and 
leap year. The third small dial indicates 
the phase of the moon, and in connection 
with this dial there is an indicator and 
pointer which shows at any time to 
what extent the watch may be wound 
up. The fourth small dial acts as a re- 
cording chronograph and shows the hours 
and minutes, seconds and fifths of sec- 
onds being recorded by a pointer operat- 
ing over a dial engraved round the 
outer circumference of the main dial in 
the way that will be generally familiar. 
A stop arrangement operates in conection 
with this chronograph mechanism, and 
both the second hand and the hour and 
minute hands of the main dial may be 
returned to zero at any time. 


The main dial also carries a further 
hand which is rendered distinctive by a 
small sun near its outer end. This hand 
shows the equation of time, or the posi- 
tion of the sun before or after clock 
time. The sun and the clock agree on 
December 25. On December 27 the sun 
is 59 seconds slow as compared with 
clock time, while on December 28 it is 1 
minute 29 seconds slow. By April 16 it 
agrees again, and on April 17 is 19 
seconds fast, and so on. Sun time and 
clock time agree on December 25, April 
16, June 14, and August 31. The co- 
incidences vary slightly in different 
years. These variation are allowed for 
by the watch itself, as also are the varia- 
tions in the number of days in the 
month and the special February varia- 
tion in leap year. The watch strikes 
hours and quarters, and repeats hours, 
quarters, and minutes at any time at 
will. 

On the back of the watch there is a 
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dial showing the sidereal days of 24 
hours. This is the time that elapses 
between two successive upper culmina- 
tions of a fixed star. It is shorter than 
a mean solar day by 3 minutes 55.9} 
seconds, so that the sidereal hour hand 
actually takes 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 
4.09 seconds to travel around the dial, 
The back of the watch also carries 4 
star chart or planisphere. The point a 
the chart corresponding to the north pole 
is set at the center of the sidereal hands, 
and the exposed portion of the chart 
corresponds with the portion of the sky 
visible in the latitude at which the watch 
is used. Arrangments are made to set 
the chart to fulfill this condition. The 
chart is geared to the sidereal time move 
ment, and the times of the rising and 
setting of the stars are duly indicated, 
The chart is of assistance in‘ obtaining 
the bearing of compass points. The 
movements of the watch are built in 
three galleries or tiers, and are fitted 
throughout with diamond and ruby jew- 
els. A 60-second revolving escapement 
is used which reduces the positional 
error to a minimum. The watch runs for 
30 hours with one winding. It has an 
18-carat gold case, and is certainly @ 
very remarkable example of the watch 
maker’s art. We understand it was come 
structed to order and cost $5,000. 
—From Engineering. ~ 
1 
It was an amateur, David Rittenhouse 
Philadelphia watchmaker, who was thé 
pioneer American astronomer. 4 
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Making Laps for Pivot Polisher 


By Harotp C. KELLy 


Member National Technical Board, U. H. A. of A. 


The balance pivots 
should be round, cyl- 
indrical and well pol- 
ished. This may seem 
to be a self-evident 
statement yet the com- 
mon practice of hold- 
ing a grinding or pol- 
ishing slip in the 
hand does not leave 
the pivot round and 
seldom cylindrical. 
The work should be done by either of 
two methods—the Jacot lathe or pivot 
polisher. The writer’s opinion is that 
the pivot polisher is to be preferred. 
However the successful use of the pivot 
polisher depends largely on the proper 
preparation of the laps and it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to consider their 
proper preparation. 





Harold C. Kelly 





Figure 1 


The horologist should make his own 
laps. The taper chuck shown in Figure 
1 is required for the purpose. This may 
be made from an arbor intended for 
holding grinding wheels such as sup- 
plied by material houses. All that is 
necessary to make chuck is to turn a 
taper exactly corresponding to that of 
polisher spindle by means of slide rest. 

Material for laps may be purchased 
from material houses and hardware 
stores. We need laps of brass, bell 
metal, cast iron, boxwood, tin and cop- 
per. Laps of ivory and tortoise shell are 
found convenient for special work. We 
shall now consider the making of the 
several kinds of laps. 

Brass, Bell Metal and Cast Iron Laps 
—Laps made of brass, bell metal or iron 
are used principally for grinding. The 
material may be purchased from hard- 
ware stores in rods of various diameters. 
For most needs of the horologist, rods 


of about % inch diameter will suffice. 
Having selected the material desired, 
saw off a piece about a half inch long 
and bore a hole in it of nearly the re- 
quired size. The hole is reamed out 
with a reamer of the correct taper (Fig- 
ure 2) and the blank is placed on the 
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Figure 2 


taper chuck for turning with the slide 
rest. Laps are needed in various shapes 
as shown in Figure 3. It is a simple 
matter to turn the blanks with the aid of 
the slide rest, therefore no comment is 
needed in that regard. The more im- 
portant factor in the preparation of the 
lap is the filing of the face and side. 
Herein lies the success or failure of the 
operator and we shall, therefore, consider 
the filing, giving careful attention to 
every detail envolved in the work. 

It is understood that the filing is to 
enable the lap to hold the grinding or 
polishing powder more readily. Filing, 
it is admitted, has a tendency to destroy 
its truth, yet this is necessary in order 
to do good work. Experience has shown, 
however, that it is possible to file a lap 
many times and still run practically true. 

Having finished the turning, we file 
the lap by laying it face down on a 
Number five or six file. Holding the 
lap between the thumb and fingers, slide 
it along against the cutting teeth of the 
file about an inch or so. The lap should 
then be turned partly around and another 
stroke made. This crosses the lines 
somewhat providing a suitable surface 
for the embedding of the abrasive me- 
dium. Next we prepare the side of the 
lap. This is done by drawing lap on 
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the file as shown by the arrow (Figure 
4) turning the lap slightly as it is 
drawn along. Continue in like manner 
until the entire circumference is filed. 
It is important that the lap is drawn as 
stated so as to produce a slight burr 
at the meeting point of the face and 
side. This burr is necessary in reduc- 
ing and polishing square shoulder pivots. 
With a little practice it will be found 
that the rounded corner (frequently 
found and otherwise difficult to cut or 
grind away) may be entirely removed 
leaving the pivot cylindrical and the 
shoulder square. 


Figure 4 


Boxwood Laps — Boxwood laps are 
used for putting a high polish on steel. 
Balance pivots are successfully polished 
by means of boxwood. We may use the 
slide rest in turning the boxwood in the 
same manner as we did in preparing the 
brass, bell metal and iron laps. For 
balance pivots it is important that the 
grain of the wood run parallel with the 
hole in the lap so that the end of the 
grain touches the pivot to be polished. 
The lap is filed on the face only using 
a Number three file. 

Tin Laps—Tin is probably the best 
material obtainable for the polishing of 
steel. Laps of tin are excellent for put- 
ting the finish polish on staffs, in fact, 
every steel part of a watch may be suc- 
cessfully polished by the use of tin in 
some form. 

Tin tubing may be purchased in vari- 
ous diameters. It is necessary to turn 
up a brass bushing upon which the tin 
tubing is forced friction tight. Select 
a piece of brass %4 inch long, bore a 
hole and ream to fit taper chuck. Set the 
Slide rest at about one degree taper and 
turn the brass so as to tightly fit the 
tin tubing. Remove the brass bushing 
and saw lengthwise three or four slight 
grooves. These grooves are for the pur- 
pose of holding the tin in place when 
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forced on by means of a small hammer. 
Otherwise the tin tubing is apt to come 
loose from the brass bushing. Now hav- 
ing prepared a piece of tin tubing about 
a half inch long we force it securely on 
the brass bushing. Replace the blank 
on the taper chuck and turn it to the 
desired shape. Next file the face of the 
lap as heretofore described. Being 
rather difficult to file the side of a tin 
lap by holding it in the hand, we get 
around this difficulty by placing lap on 
taper chuck. Running the lathe slowly, 
the cross filing is satisfactorily done by 
moving a file back and forth, applying 
a gentle pressure to the side of the lap. 

Copper Laps—Copper laps are used to 
refinish winding wheels, main spring 
barrels and other parts where raying or 
graining is desired. Charging the lap 
with carborundum powder or diamond 
powder and adjusting the polisher at 
right angles to the work and a little 
above the center, a very pleasing effect 
is produced 

Copper tubing is available and the 
manner of making laps is identical with 
that of the tin laps described above. 

In our next paper we shall consider 
the preparation of the various kinds of 
grinding and polishing materials and 
give also a detailed account on how to 
use the pivot polisher in order to realize 
the finest results possible. 


MODERN METHODS 
WATCH ADJUSTING 


By Harold Caleb Kelly In Six Parts 
Preliminary Consideration, Adjustment to Po- 
sitions, Adjustment to Isochronism, Adjust- 
ment to Temperature, Escapement Adjusting, 
and Practical Work of Adjusting. 
Bound in Cloth, and contains 126 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $2.65 Postpaid 
Send Orders to Book Dept. 
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HE organization of the Freeport 
i i Watch Company took place at 

Freeport during the years of 
1873-74. The factory was built and the 
manufacture of waches was started. It 
was in operation only a few months. 
The authorized capital was $250,000, 
most of which was raised in Freeport. 
There were a few people from out of 
town who were interested in the factory. 
The officers of this company were: C. J. 
Fry, President; L. K. Scofield, Vice- 
President; L. L. Munn, Treasurer, and 
A. A. Griffith, Secretary. 

The officers were the largest stock- 
holders in the concern. We have been 
told that Mr. Griffith was from out of 
town and that he owned the patents and 
designs. 

From a newspaper article, dated Oc- 
tober 27, 1875, relating to the fire which 
destroyed the factory, it states that some 
300 brass movement watches were al- 
most completed, and about 20 nickel 
movements. The only movements the 
factory completed were five nickel move- 
ments. We can give no information as 
to the number of people employed. 


Freeport Watch Company 


By Haro.tp J. FRISBIE 
Courtesy of Mr. G. L. Munn, Freeport, Illinois 





It is stated by elderly people in Free- 
port, who recall happenings of sixty-two 
years ago, that the grounds and the 
building were very beautiful, and they 
were located just outside the city limits 
to the south of town. The location is 
now part of the residential district of 
Freeport. 

After an ardent search for information 
and one of Freeport’s watches, Mr. G. L. 
Munn, son of the late L. L. Munn, who 
was treasurer of the Freeport Watch 
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Manufacturing Company, came to our 
aid and supplied watch No. 2, which is 
the property of the heirs of the late 
L. L. Munn. 

We will describe the movement as 
nearly as possible. It is a hunting move- 
ment and a trifle larger than an eight- 
een-size, the plates are nickel, very 
nicely damaskeened and hand engraved. 
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It has fifteen jewels, and the jewels for 
the train wheels and the lever are bur- 
nished in the plates. The watch may 
be used as key wind and key set or stem 
wind and lever set. The setting mechan- 
ism is operated by a lever that is pushed 
toward the stem to throw the setting 
mechanism in gear. All screws have 
round heads and are blue. The train 


wheels are gold. The escape wheel is 
steel, the lever is steel, the ecapement is 
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single roller. The hairspring is breguet, 
the hairspring has a very clever type of 
floating stud, the balance is compen- 
sated and has large gold screws. 

I believe, without exception, this watch 
has the largest breguet hairspring in 
any watch of its size. The stop work 
located on the mainspring barrel, is op- 
erated from a pin on the main wheel or 
winding wheel. The maltese cross is lo- 
cated on the barrel. The ratchet wheel 
and click are on the upper plate. The 
watch is also equipped with a safety 
pinion. 

The workmanship is excellent, and 
the watch was considered among the 
finest made at that time. It is in perfect 
condition, and is a good timekeeper to- 
day. 





Mention “The American Horologist” 
Prove Your Appreciation 





It is only by constant effort that men 
succeed in great undertakings. 





Mr. Watchmaker! 


Now is the time to replenish your Main- 
spring stock—we have the privilege to pre- 
sent: 

Dependable Mainsprings 


FOR ALL AMERICAN WATCHES 

Fully resilient. 

To fit Waltham, Elgin, Hamilton, IIli- 
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Even temper, hand-drawn, insuring 
steady power throughout the entire length. 
Highly polished. Long life assured. 
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A fully illustrated catalog of Watch Ma- 
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Universal Importing Co. 
456 E. 138th St. New York, N. Y. 
“Watch Us Grow’’ 














Modern Shop Equipment 


By D. L. THomMpson 





Member U. H. A. A. Technical Board 


E are living today in an era of 

fast advancement and if the 

watchmakers as a group are to 
keep up with the progress that we see all 
about us, we must discard our ancient 
and time-worn ideas and be recipient of 
the modern thought. 


Tools to replace the hand work of the 
past and speed up our operations are 
necessary to our advancement just the 
same as they are in other lines. There 
has been a noticeable improvement in 
this respect in many shops where we see 
the most modern equipment in the way of 
cleaning machines and timing instru- 
ments. 


Watchmakers are loath to accept new 
methods. Why? No one can say, but it 
is a fact that we cannot deny. It cannot 
be the cost of these modern machines, 
because the first cost is spread over such 
a length of time that their cost is prac- 
tically nil when charged against the in- 
crease in business that can be done with 
the speed up in our work. For instance, 
when we compare the difference in time 
between jobs that we turn out using 
these modern aids to the jobs that we 
may turn out using the old methods, 
we cannot help seeing that the modern 
way is better from a mechanical as well 
as commercial standpoint. The problem 
of come-backs, which eats into our prof- 
its, is practically eliminated by the use 
of these modern aids. Surely the art of 
watchmaking is hand work primarily 
and we have reason to be proud of our 
ability to turn out excellent work by 
hand and hand work will continue to be 
a prime requisite but the time-killing 
work of cleaning and timing of move- 
ments can be shortened and improved 
to such an extent by the use of modern 
machines made for this purpose that it 
gives us time for more work and this 
means an appreciable increase in our 
income, said income being also a prime 
requisite in our trade. 


Many wachmakers may contend that 
cleaning cannot be done satisfactorily by 
the use of machines and many are so 
set in this opinion that they refuse or 
neglect to try this faster method. It is 
a fact, and we must accept it, that clean- 
ing can be done much better by ma- 
chine than in any other way and in a 
fraction of the time taken in the old 
way. To digress a moment we may state 
that the same attitude was taken at first 
to the washing machine for the family 
wash. No one will now deny that the 
washing machine does a superb job and 
is much faster than hand washing and 
few wish to continue in the old way. 

The modern watch cleaning machine 
eliminates many of the cares of the old 
method and most of the time taken in 
doing a tedious job. The modern watch 
cleaning solutions do a perfect job with- 
out resorting to the brush, pegwood and 
sawdust. It is of course necessary to 
diassemble the movement completely in 


order to do a good job and it is surely) 
not to be recommended that you do not® 
do this. Certain parts may be left on™ 


the plates if the screws are loosened so 
that the cleaning solution has full ac 
cess and if the parts are thoroughly dried 
there will be no corrosion to fear. 

It is to be recommended that springs 
lying close to the plates be removed as 
there is a possibility that the solution 
in drying will leave a mark of the spring 
on the plates. Movements that are rusted 
or that have oil caked on them should 
be attended to before placing in the 
machine. 

Some may think that tangling of the 
hair spring and balance would be com- 
mon when using the machine. This is 
not the case as the balance with the 
hairspring in place may be put in 4 
special compartment in the basket and 
may be cleaned much better than pos- 
sible by hand considering the short time 


required. 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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We have received a letter from Mrs. 
T. A. Dorgan, wife of the late cartoonist, 
TAD, in which she enclosed the picture 
reproduced here and requests informa- 
tion as to what factory it represents. 

If any of our readers can identify this 
picture we would very much appreciate 
hearing from them. 





The letter follows: 
To the Editor: 


The photograph I am sending you is 
a portrait study of the interior of a 
Connecticut Clock Factory. The figures 
are beautifully carved and colored and 
each has limited movement of one arm. 
The tiny lathes, etc., are beautifully ex- 
ecuted, and the whole is intended to be 
tun by a belt arrangement conected up 
outside of the platform which contains 
the various parts controlling the move- 
ment. 

The costumes are of 1860. 


The photo does not do justice to the 
group. The ladies are perched on stools. 
The cashier counts money. The book- 
keeper is apparently writing. 





Connecticut Clock Factory 





I am anxious to identify the fac- 


tory represented. 


My husband was TAD, the cartoonist, 
and my experience has taught me that, 
“when in doubt, consult the third estate.” 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. T. A. DorGan. 





Time Hill, Switzerland 


Mr. George T. Gruen, member of U. 
H. A. of A. Technical Advisory Board, 
returns to Switzerland after six years’ 
absence, to look after the technical horo- 
logical work in connection with the man- 
ufacture of the Gruen watch products, 
and will remain in Switzerland for the 
balance of the year in this capacity. 

While in Switzerland, Mr. Gruen’s in- 
terest in the U. H. A. of A. and THE 
AMERICAN Horo.ocist does not wane, 
due to the distance separating him from 
the organization, in which he is so ac- 
tive and interested, and continues to for- 
ward materials of interest for the read- 
ers and members of our National Publi- 
cation and Organization. 








Moral Responsibility of the Man at the Bench 


By J. P. SOMMER 






Member U. H. A. A. Executive Board 


Did it ever occur to 
you as you sit work- 
ing at your bench, 
what you are working 
for? 

What are you doing 
for $1, $1.50, $2, $3, 
$5? 

How you exhaust 
your nerves, your eye- 
sight, your health, sit- 
ting as you do in a hunched position 
all day. 

Have you ever had to pay for an op- 
eration? For an hour’s work the doctors 
say, $150 and up. 

If you are fortunate enough to own 
an automobile, when it needs repairs, 
the garage-man says, $9 for parts, $27 
for labor, and you pay by the hunched 
sweat of your brow, for a little pleasure. 

The banker, and who is he? But if 
you want a small checking account, says, 
pay me a service charge, it costs money 
to handle small change, so pay me. 

Who are these fellows? Just human 
beings like yourself. 





J. P. Sommer 


Ah, but there is a difference, they have 
behind them organizations, whereby they 
are paid well for what they do. And 
that organization does make a difference. 

Does your wife and children have all 
the necessities of life to which they are 
entitled, and which some other type of 
craftsmen or professional man can give 
his family, that you cannot afford to give 
yours ? 

If you are satisfied with your job and 
your salary, if you can have all that 
you and yours need, did it ever occur to 
you, that your indecision to join your 
craftsman’s group may be holding an- 
other worthy, but not so fortunate a one, 
from getting his just compensation. 

Did it ever occur to you that such an 
indecision of not helping the other fel- 
low to elevate himself, keeps you from 
further elevation of your own self. 





And to those who are actually in the 
RUT, and go plodding along day by 
day, without a setting sun, willing to 
let those who give of their time and 
money to carry-on an organization for 
your benefit. 

Did it ever occur to you as you sit 
and plod, that for a few cents a day, by 
your decision, you could help those that 
are trying to help you, trying to make 
your life easier. 

Don’t you both realize, that by your 
indecision, you are keeping a fine body 
of men from helping you and your craft, 
your industry, from being the profession 
that the public expects it to be. 

The public wonders in amazement, 
how a human being can create and re 
pair such a fine instrument as the pres 
ent day wrist watch, and we of the pro 
fession work for a pittance to satisfy the 
public. 


Yes! For $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5, we 
wear out our souls, our nerves, our eyes, 
our health, to the public wonderment. 
Are we super-humans or just plain 
fools ? 


The responsibility is yours, your th 
man at the bench. 

Didn’t it ever occur to you that the 
foundation has been laid, that their ex 
ists today in THE UNITED HOROLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., an OF 
ganization of well defined principals for 
your uplift and the uplift of your craft; 
to place you and your craft in the dire 
eyes of your public. To put us all @ 
a higher plane, in the spot that the pub 
lic expects us to be in, for we a 
craftsmen of the highest order. Artisans, 
if you will. The very foundations of the 
Old World were built on time. 

So, why the indecision, what are yo 
waiting for, life is short. If your life 
doesn’t matter, leave something for youl 
Son, for every craftsman that follows 
you, is your Son. 
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For may the setting sun be ever true, 
For in the light that follows you, 

Their may be one, 

Worthy of your decision. 





First Prize—Clock 


U. H. A. of A. National Workmanship 
Competition, Chicago, 1937 








The accompanying reproduction of 
precision clock constructed by John E. 
Burg, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vacation Time 


After twelve strenuous months of ac- 
tivity in instructing young aspirants in 
the field of Horology and devoting the 
major portion of his evenings in pre- 
paring copy and checking articles of 
technical nature for THe AMERICAN 
HoroLocist, our Technical Chairman, 
W. H. Samelius, Director of the Elgin 
Watchmaker College, will depart Au- 
gust ist for northern Minnesota to par- 
take of his regular hobby of fishing, 
accompanied by Mrs. Samelius. 
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Second Prize— 
Rounding-Up Tool 


U. H. A. of A. National Workmanship 
Competition, Chicago, 1937 





The accompanying reproduction of 
Rounding-Up Tool, which won second 
prize, was constructed by Mr. Oscar A. 
Reum, Chicago, Illinois. 





J. M. KURTZ COMPANY 
Specialists in Genuine Factory 
Materials, Tools and Supplies 

214 Bessemer Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Sandsteel Mainsprings 
Are Up to the Minute 


Made in the Crosscurved Form by 
pecialists 


Using modern machinery and scientifically 


designed, automatically controlled heat 
treating equipment. 


THE BEST FOR ALL WATCHES 


Watch-Motor Mainspring Co., Inc. 


145 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















The Time and Way to Wind Watches 


This article from Boston Transcript acts as a part of our program of public 
education. Other cities and states are doing the same type of work. 


ATCHMAKERS who know their 

WV) profession entertain, as a rule, 

definite views about everything 
pertaining to a watch. Usually their no- 
tions about the diminutive pocket time- 
piece are thoroughly in accord. No two 
watchmakers agree, however, as to what 
time of the day you should wind your 
watch in order that it may serve you 
faithfully every hour of the twenty-four, 
and not go on strike even a fraction of 
the time of your waking or your slumber- 
ing hours. 

Should you wind your watch in the 
morning when you are getting ready to 
do your share of the world’s work, or 
upon retiring, as you meditate over the 
various incidents and occurrences of 
the day now happily at an end? 

Should you wind your watch at night 
when your mind is more at ease, when 
the hurry-skurry of the day just passed 
has bidden you a kindly adieu until the 
following day? Although the possibili- 
ties are, if we are to believe the psycholo- 
gists, that just when your super-conscious 
mind—the most vital part of your brain 
—is in an absent state at that particular 
time. In other words, the mysterious 
gray matter after performing the day’s 
work is anxious to be left at rest, and 
whether you want to or not, it is bound 
then to be taking a vacation. It re- 
spectfully declines your commands that 
it work overtime even at double-pay, and 
lets the subconscious mind become the 
master of the situation. And your sub- 
conscious mind, taking the reins of your 
mental realm, rambles over a number 
of matters that were accomplished or 
things left undone. 

Now a watch should be wound once 
in twenty-four hours, about the same 
time each day. It should be wound 
with regularity. You will never get ac- 
curate time out of a watch if you wind 
it one day at six in the morning and 
the following day at midnight. You 


cannot get uniformity of time-keeping, 
you cannot have your watch record time 
for you correctly unless you wind it regu- 
larly. Properly, a watch must be wound 
within two hours of the twenty-four since 
it was last wound. 

There are certain individuals who are 
known to be scrupulous about retiring 
every night at the same hour—nay, on a 
certain fixed minute. With these men 
and women, disciples and students of 
scientific or business efficiency—who 
allow under no condition anyone or any- 
thing of any character to upset in the 
least their prearranged schedule in their 
“onward march,” the premonition that 
they wind their watches upon retiring 
is sound and safe. They wind it regu- 
larly to the fraction of a minute. 

However, as the persons who are “hon- 
est-to-goodness” true disciples of effi- 
ciency and human perfection are com- 
paratively small in number, we must 
pay heed to the millions of others, 
those ordinary mortals with whom there 
is no “iron clad” fixed hour for retir- 
ing at night. The average individual 
goes to bed one night at nine and the 
next night at one in the morning. In 
order that you may wind your watch 
about the same hour each day it would 
be well, therefore, to do it the first wak- 
ing hour in the morning. 

Granted that the watch is wound up 
regularly every twenty-four hours, we 
are now ready to enter upon the discus- 
sion of a new phase in connection with 
the intricate time-teller that you carry 
in your pocket or on your wrist. 

Is it not better for the watch mechan- 
ism that it should be wound up in the 
morning instead of at night? Would the 
watch stand a better show if a jar or a 
fall were to take place, with a wound-up 
mainspring or a partly run-down one— 
which would be the case if the watch 
were wound at night? Will the daytime 
energetic activity upset the accurate re- 
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cording of time for which the watch was 
originally devised, with a wound-up 
mainspring or a partly run-down one? 

The answer is that disturbances of 
the mildest character would be counter- 
acted more favorably with a wound-up 
mainspring. A bang or a fall, how- 
ever, would cause a lot more mischief 
to a watch that had been wound up a 
short time ago than to one that was 
partly run down. 

Thus it would seem that the best time 
to wind your watch is in the morning. 


—Boston Transcript. 





Modern Shop Equipment 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Points to follow for successful results 
are given by the manufacturers of the 
machines and solutions used in them. 
Keep the jars filled so as to cover the 
basket when revolving and run only 
for the length of time recommended in 
the solutions and for spinning and dry- 
ing. In some machines difficulty is ex- 
perienced with the solution whirlpool- 
ing and the center of the solution drop- 
ping below the top of the basket with the 
result that the solution is not forced 
through the basket and contents prop- 
erly. This can be eliminated by placing 
baffles around the inside of the jars. 
Three upright rods, about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, connected together 
with spring wire to hold them against 
the jars so as to clear the basket will 
break up the addy and throw the solu- 
tion to the center of the jar. 

A fair trial will convince one that 
the machine cleans watch parts faster, 
more perfectly and more economically 
and gives one more time for the finer 
details of his work. 

As for the use of the timing machine, 
compare if you will the time taken in 
the old methods of timing with the con- 
venience and scientific accuracy of a 
machine that will give you the rating 
of the watch in all positions in just a 
few minutes. 

Machines such as those described 
above will elevate our craft in the minds 
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of the public and help to restore the 
respect and prestige that is our due. 





Religion 
Religion is telling the truth in a trade, 
Without even counting the cost, 
And having the courage to stand by the 
right 
Tho fortune and friends may be lost. 


Religion is thirty-six inches per yard, 
And sixteen full ounces per pound. 
And sixty whole minutes of other men’s 

time— 
Not watching those minutes roll round. 


Religion is meeting the world with a 
smile, 
Then bringing a bright smile back 
home— 
A joy to the loved ones who wait for 
your step, 
No matter how far you may roam. 


Religion is turning your back on the 


wrong, 
With a prayer in your heart to do 
right, 
Then stepping forth boldly to conquer 
yourself 


With your face ever facing the light. 


Religion is giving a bright word or more, 
To those whose dark clouds hide their 


sun, 

If you’ve got the kind of religion I mean, 

You will hear the Master Watchmak- 
ers —Well done. 

























“Average American” 
Described at Meet on Social 
Problems 


H. Harry Giles of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, speaking at the national conference 
of school work, described the average 
American Monday as “a kindly and sym- 
pathetic person.” 

He said the average American (1) 
wants people employed, but not if it 
costs time and money, planning and 
reduction of profits; (2) wants dem- 
ocracy, but not if it goes against his pet 
beliefs; (3) wants education, but not if 
it means that his children disagree with 
him; (4) wants no suffering where he 
knows about it; (5) wants people to be 
independent—so long as they follow his 
suggestions; (6) wants all of the facts— 
so long as they are agreeable to what he 
already believes; (7) wants efficiency— 
so long as it doesn’t change his ways, 
and (8) wants to believe in Santa Claus. 
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We are very punctual people, buy: 
ing our cars, our furniture, and clothes 
on time. 





The man who invented the white stripe 
in the middle of the road has been given 
a medal. We understand the committee 
is now. searching for the fellow who 
stays on his side of it. 





Best of All—Three watchmakers who 
did business on the same street were bit- 
ter competitors. One day the first one 
hung up a new sign. It read—‘The best 
watchmaker in town.” 

The second chap, not to be outdone, 
soon put a sign in his window which 
read — “The best watchmaker in the 
country.” 

The third watchmaker looked at the 
two signs and scratched his head. Short- 
ly afterwards he placed a notice on his 
door; it said—‘‘The best watchmaker on 
the street.” 








541 Dierks Building 





MID-CONTINENT JEWELER 


“BEST FOR THE WEST” 


Made especially for Jewelers and Watchmakers of the Central 
and Southwest Territory, which we have 
served for 36 years. 


Subscription $1.00 per Year 


MID-CONTINENT JEWELER 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Cosley Jewelry Company 


301 University Building, Denver, Colo. 
Wholesale Dealers of 


Jewelry, Tools and Jewelers’ Supplies, Findings, Etc. 
Seth Thomas Clocks, and Dresser Sets 


Swiss Watches—Genuine Watch Materials for American and 
Swiss Watches 
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Do You ‘KNow? 


Directed by 
W.H. SAMELIUS, Chairman 
Science of Horology and Technical Advisory Board 














Walnut shells are being “recondi- 
tioned” to hold watches. They are shown, 
properly hinged and clasped, with their 
tiny watches set inside, hung on pigskin 
fobs with ovals of walnut shells at the 
ends. 

In 1888 the Great Western Watch 
Company was organized at Indianola, 
Nebraska; capital stock of $250,000. C. 
D. Cramer, president; C. S. Quick, vice 
president, and J. M. Beardsley, treasurer. 

In the early days of railroading many 
station clocks were equipped with two 
sets of hands. For instance, gilt hands 
for Washington time, and black hands 
for local time. These hands were sepa- 
rated by a constant difference equal to 
the difference of longitude. 

The method of friction jeweling is 
not new. It was attempted many years 
ago. However, it did not prove success- 
ful until of late. With modern methods 
and machinery, jewels can be made to a 
very small tolerance, .01MM and with 
the modern methods of tool making, the 
holes in the plates can also be held to 
the same tolerance, so today several of 
our watch manufacturers are using this 
system successfully and satisfactorily, so 
the watchmaker at the bench should ac- 
quaint himself with this modern method 
of jewel setting. There are several tools 
on the market for doing this work accur- 
ately and quickly, and watchmakers 
should investigate these tools. 

The domes of the great 
churches are plated with gold 


Russian 
Vd 


thick. The Church of the Savior in 
Moscow has a coat which costs $15,000,- 
000, and the Isaac Cathedral in St. Pe- 


tersburg represents three times that 
amount. Although the church offers the 
peasantry such fine chances for plunder, 
they are never touched, as they fear di- 
vine vengeance and would rather starve 
than invoke it. 


In the early days watches for the 
greater part were key winders, and as 
stem winders became popular key wind- 
ers then in use became less desirable to 
their owners. Henry Abott, in January, 
1881, patented a stem wind device that 
could be applied to any American watch 
of the key wind style, making the key 
wind over to a modern stem winder. 

As early as 1885 the Grand Hotel in 
Paris was equipped with 700 clocks that 
were synchronized with a pneumatic sys- 
tem. 


Hard work is a good thing, but skill is 
its master. Knowledge and ability are 
inseparable if success is the object. 


The first attempt to distribute time 
from a central station may be credited 
to that many sided genius, Goethe, who 
more than 150 years ago set up a time 
ball on Wartberg, a mountain near Heil- 
brunn, Germany. 


Nuremberg, Germany, is referred to 
as the birthplace of the watch. It was 
there Heinlien built the first portable 
timepiece. 

In the time of Alfred the Great, the 
Persians imported into Europe a ma- 
chine which represented the first rudi- 
ments of a striking clock. It was brought 
as a present to Charlemange from Ab- 
dallh, King of Persia, by two monks of 
Jerusalem, in the year 800 A.D. 
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Do You Know These Things 
About Our Flag? 


That the twenty-fourth star of the Flag 
was added for Missouri? 


That Congressional resolution deter- 
mining the design for our flag was 
adopted June 14, 1777? 

That the Stars and Stripes may claim 
antiquity among national flags? Here 
are the dates on which various national 
flags were established: 

Great Britain, 1801; France, 1894; 
Portugal, 1815; Spain, 1785; Italy, 
1848. 

That the width of a stripe on a flag 
is always half the length (in inches) of 
the flag’s longest measurement ? 

That the flag of our navy is a blue 
field with a star for every state? 

That the President’s flag is a spread- 
eagle on a blue field, surmounted by a 
row of 13 stars, and is trimmed with 
yellow fringe? 

That regimental flags for infantry are 
blue; for cavalry, yellow? 

That the first blood on foreign soil 
in a battle under the American Flag 
was in Ireland? 


That the Flag was first carried around 
the world on the ship Columbia, sailing 
from Boston, Sept. 30, 1787, and return- 
ing Aug. 10, 1790? 

That at the beginning of the war be- 
tween states there were 34 stars in the 
union of the Flag? 





To tell summer temperatures correctly, 
a popular science note informs us, all 
you have to do is count the number of 
times a tree cricket chirps.in a second 
and add forty. Another way is to look 
at the thermometer. 





A Smile 


A smile costs nothing, 

But gives much. 

It enriches those who receive, 

Without making poorer 

Those who give. 

It takes but a moment 

But the memory 

Sometimes last forever. 

None is so rich 

Or mighty 

That he can 

Get along without it. 

A smile creates 

Happiness in the home, 

Fosters good will 

In business 

And is the countersign 

Of friendship. 

It brings rest 

To the weary, 

Cheer to 

The discouraged, 

Sunshine to the sad 

And is nature’s 

Best antidote 

For trouble. 

Yet it cannot be bought, 

Begged, borrowed or stolen 

For it is something 

That is of no value 

To any one 

Until it is given away. 

Some people are too tired 

To give you a smile. 

Give them one of yours, 

As none need a smile 

So much 

As he who has 

None to give. 
—Selected. 
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Fabulous ‘“‘Crown of Andes’’ 


May Be Exhibited 


Valued at $4,500,000, the fabulous 
“Crown of the Andes” has been offered 
as a glittering exhibit at San Francis- 
co’s 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. The offer was made by War- 
ren Piper, Chicago jeweler representing 
the American syndicate which brought 
the beautiful mass of gold and jewels 
from South America. 

In the crown are 453 emeralds with 
a total weight of 1523 carats. The cen- 
tral stone is a 45-carat emerald, said to 
have been worn by Atahualpa, last Em- 
peror of the Incas, when he was captured 
by Spaniards in 1532. The crown was 
originally fashioned as a token to the 
Virgin Mary, from spoils of the maraud- 
ing Pizarro. It has been the cause of 
endless bloodshed and was desired by the 
late Czar Nicholas of Russia. 
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Horological Guild of Spokane 


On the evening of July 19th, the 
Horological Guild of Spokane, held its 
second meeting in the store of Willis and 
Redding with twenty watchmakers pres- 
ent. 

After reading minutes of last meeting, 
permanent officers were elected as fol- 
lows: F. L. Rauch, president; G. E. 
Overjorde, vice-president; Harold C. 
Kelly, secretary; Daniel Maguire, treas- 
urer. 

After election of permanent officers, 
the temporary president turned the meet- 
ing over to the president elect, F. L. 
Rauch, who appointed several commit- 
tees who will start work on their respec- 
tive fields at once. 

There was much enthusiasm evident, 
and the membership committee hopes to 
add several new members before the 
next meeting, scheduled for August 3rd. 


Haro_p C. KEtty, Secretary. 
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L & R Machine Distribution 
Spreads 


Representatives of the largest watch- 
makers’ supply houses in Switzerland, 
France, New Zealand, Ireland and the 
Scandinavian countries attended a dem- 
onstration of the L & R Electric Watch 
Cleaning Machines given by Mr. Max 
Lazarus at the offices of Anglo-American 
Products, Ltd., in London, England. 

Frankly skeptical about the machine 
as against the hand cleaning method 
used by master watchmakers, they unan- 
imously approved the L & R machine 
after being shown its simple, easy oper- 
ation and efficient results. “It was like 
an international convention with all of 
them talking and gesticulating at once!” 
said Mr. Lazarus, describing their en- 
thusiasm and excitement when they 
realized the possibilities provided by the 
machine cleaning method. ‘Why, they 
even went so far as to figure out how 
much time it would save, to be devoted 
to more lucrative work.” 

On the return trip, Mr. Lazarus was 
very ill, but has since recovered and is 
again active. 
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No Danger There.—Insurance Man: 
“You want your office furniture insured 
against theft?” 

Manager: ‘Yes, all except the clock. 
Everybody watches that.” 
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Swartchild Announces New 
Bench Chair 


Swartchild & Company has recently 
announced their exclusive marketing of 
a new bench chair for watchmakers and 
jewelers. Known as “Health Bench,” 
this chair has several features undoubt- 
edly of great interest to all. 

Setting out to devise and construct a 
bench chair which would eliminate fa- 
tique and discomfort for the user, the 
Swartchild Company, after some months 
of experiment, feels that the “Health 
Bench” chair accomplishes this goal. 

The most important feature is the 
two way adjustable back rest which 
gives support to the small of the back 
and against which, as watchmakers 
who have already tried this chair say, 
it is remarkably comfortable to rest every 
few minutes, rather than remaining con- 
stantly hunched over the bench as is 
generally the habit of most watchmakers. 

Furthermore, the ‘Health Bench” 
chair is equipped with friction tight 
casters which make it convenient for the 
watchmaker to roll over to his materials, 
etc., and eliminate the getting up and 
down, which every watchmaker does 
many times a day. 

The “Health Bench” chair is adjust- 
able to suit any individual user’s height, 
and is solidly constructed of steel. 

The price is $8.95, and to facilitate 
purchase for those who already own an 
ordinary stool, a liberal trade-in allow- 
ance of $1.50 is offered. 





Use M@ ECURITY 
They run and 
rate the watch 

Correctly 
Your customer 
will be pleased 

with results 
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Watch Material Supply 
Houses have them. Ask 
for and insist upon 


“SECURITY” 


Imported exclusively by 


The Newall Mfg. Co. 
CHICAGO 
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Master Watchmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Colorado, Inc. 


Colorado Watch- 
makers held their 
Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion, July 11, 1937, 
at Colorado Springs, 
Hotel Antlers. A 
goodly representation 
from all sections of 
the state was present. Reports from all 
counties and guilds were very interesting, 
and a general display of renewed in- 
terest was evidenced. 

A Legislative Committee was appoint- 
ed with Mr. D. E. Heigert as Chairman, 
who will start preparation for our legis- 
lative acts at once. Colorado is strongly 
in favor of the licensing of watchmakers, 
and the State Organization went on rec- 
ord as being in favor of a bill to gov- 
em the sale of used and rebuilt watches. 

Mr. Henri Grusin was elected as State 
Membership Chairman, and plans to 
build the State Organization membership 
up to its original quota. 

It was regularly moved that the State 
Charter be closed January 1, 1938. All 
applicants from January Ist on, will be 
subjected to an initiation fee of $5.00, 
together with the regular yearly dues. 
This will also apply to reinstatements at 
that time. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, E. E. Peterson, Denver; Vice- 
Presidents: Henry Grusin, Littleton; 
Fred Comstock, Boulder; Fred Weiss, 
Greeley; A. J. Bradley, La Junta; G. 
T. Wilson, Colorado Springs; C. A. 
Watson, Pueblo; O. D. Allen, Florence; 
Treasurer, A. E. Beebe, Denver; Gen- 
eral State Secretary, O. R. Hagans; Na- 
tional Trustee, Wolf C. Hansen; State 
Technical Chairman, Jes I. Hansen; As- 
sistant, D. E. Heigert. 

(Signed) O. R. HAGANs, 
General State Secretary. 





MARTIN GLUCK & SONS 


Jewelers and Watchmakers Supplies 
CLARK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Wisconsin Watchmakers’ 
Association 


From the Secretary of Wisconsin we 
receive most encouraging statements rela- 
tive to their recent adventure in the li- 
censing of all watchmakers in their 
state, and he states: “Everything is go- 
ing fine. Registrations are coming in 
rapidly, and we have succeeded in stop- 
ping price advertising throughout the 
state. Men who defied NRA have fallen 
into line under our law, and it has done 
much to raise the morale of the watch- 
makers. Wages are already increasing 
and I know that by this fall, there will 
be a shortage of good watchmakers in 
Wisconsin. I have never seen the watch- 
makers with a feeling of confidence and 
hope that they have in Wisconsin at this 
time. 

“Since our law has gone into effect and 
I have seen the working of it, I know 
that I could draw a bill that would be 
better in some respects than we have 
now. However, we intend to improve 
on it from time to time until we have 
just what we want and need. The main 
thing is to have a law on which to im- 
prove, as it is harder to get in than it 
is to stay in.” 

We may add that since the passage of 
Wisconsin’s law, the watchmakers of that 
state have seen, and now realize, a 
greater necessity for a state and national 
organization. This has been definitely 
proven through the tremendous increase 
in membership in their state since the 
passage of this bill. 
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The newly rich woman was trying to 
make an impression: “I clean my dia- 
monds with ammonia, my rubies with 
Bordeaux wine, my emeralds with Dan- 
zig brandy, and my sapphires with fresh 
milk.” 

“T don’t clean mine,” said the quiet 
woman sitting next to her. “When mine 
get dirty, I just throw them away.” 
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Helpful Books for the Horologis 


Send Orders to THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST, 3226 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo, 


The Watchmaker’s Handbook 


By Claudius Saunier. Translated from the 
French of Claudius Saunier, and enlarged by 
Julien Tripplin, F.R.A.S., and Edward Rigg, M.A. 
Over 500 pages. New eighth edition. 14 folding 
plates. Price, $5.00 


Horology—tThe Science of Time Measure- 
ment and the Construction of Clocks, 
Watches and Chronometers. 


By Eric Haswell, F.P.H.I. This new book is 
one of the best yet produced on this subject. The 
author has explained the principles of operation 
and the constructional details of clocks, watches 
and chronometers. Appropriate historical facts are 
embodied when necessary. 267 pages. 

Price, $7.00 


Watch Repairing, Cleaning and 

Adjusting. 

By F. J. Garrard. Covers the Cleaning and 
Repairing of Watches. Treats on the materials 
and tools used. Shows how to alter and adjust 
all kinds of English and Foreign Watches, Re- 
peaters, Chronographs and Marine Chronometers. 
214 pages. Ninth edition. Illustrated by over 200 
engravings. Price, $3.00 


Watch and Clock Makers’ Manual. 


By F. W. Britten. This book covers a large 
scope of practical repair work and embraces every 
type of watch from the early English Fusee to 
the modern wrist watch. 

The use of the lathe and attachments is given 
thorough treatment. 

The treatment of the hair spring is given con- 
siderable space, in a non-technical manner, with 
a description of forming breguet springs at the 
bench. 

A section devoted to clocks is also included, 
and all known practical escapements are described 
in a manner easily grasped by the workman. 361 
pages, 150 illustrations. Price, $3.00 


The Junior Watchmaker. 


By A. G. Thisell. Dealing with the lever es- 
capement adjusting. Price postpaid, $3.00 


Practical Balance and Hairspring Work. 


By Walter J. Kleinlein. Beautifully bound in 
imitation Morocco, gilt edges, 115 pages, 43 illus- 
trations. Price postpaid, $3.50 


With the Watchmaker at the Bench. 


By Donald DeCarle, F.B.H.I., for the practical 
watehmaker, 204 pages, illustrated. 
Price postpaid, $2.25 


The Marine Chronometer—Its History 
and Development. 
By Lieut. Com. Rupert, T. Gould, R.N., F.R.G.S. 


The only book of its kind, over 300 pages, 40 
full page photographs, and 85 drawings. § 
8.00 


Price postpaid, 
The Lure of the Clock. 

By D. W. Hering. Every bench man and store 
should’ possess this book. 121 pages, 99 beautiful 
illustrations. Price postpaid, $4.00 
Rules and Practice for Adjusting 

Watches. 


By Walter J. Kleinlein. Beautifully bound gilt 


ce postpaid, $3.50 


edges, 108 pages well a 





Modern Methods in Watch Adjusting, 


By Harold C. Kelly. Cloth bound, 126 pages ang 
13 illustrations. Price postpaid, $2.65 


The Escapement and Train of American 
Watches. 


By T. J. Wilkinson. Answers every escapement 
and train problem. Price postpaid, $5.09 


Modern Watch Repairing and Adjusting. 


By W. E. Borer. 120 pages, 121 illustrations 
essential for buyer, seller and repairer of al] 
watches. Price postpaid, $2.0 


Clockmaking—Past and Present. 


By C. F. C. Gordon. With which is incorporated 
the more important portion of “Clocks, Watches, 
and Bells,” by the late Lord Grimthorpe, relating 
to Turret Clocks and Gravity Escapements. By 
G. F. C. Gordon, M.A., A.M.I.C.E., Superintendent 
of Workshops of the Engineering Department of 
Cambridge University. A practical book of special 
interest to the Clockmaker and Repairer. 232 
pages. Fully illustrated by diagrams and plate 
of Long Case, Bracket and other Clocks, Dials 
Hands, etc. Price, $5.4 


Clock Repairinng and Making. 

By F. J. Garrard. A practical handbook dealing 
with Tools, Materials and Methods used in clean 
ing and repairing all kinds of English and For 
eign Timepieces. 168 pages. Fifth Edition. Illu- 
trated by 120 engravings. Price, $3.00 


Modern Clocks, Their Repair and 
Maintenance. 
By T. R. Robinson. All about the newest clock 
for buyer and repairers. 120 pages, over 100 illus 
trations. Price postpaid, $2.0 


Electrical Horology. 
y H. R. Langman and A. Ball. 
piesa — Electro-Magnetically driven clocks, 
electrically controlled clocks, electrically wi 
clocks, electric secondary dials or impulse clocks, 
electrical striking gears, the synchronizing of elec 
tric and other clocks and miscellaneous electric 
clocks, recent developments in electric clocks. 200 
pages. 93 illustrations. 1935 Revised Edition. 
Price, $3.0 


Modern Electric Clocks. 

By Stuart F. Philpott. An authoritative manual 
for clockmakers, describes every principle of com 
struction, installation and upkeep. 

Price postpaid, $2.25 


The Clock Book. 


By Wallace Nutting. Descriptions of Americat 
and European antique clocks, list of their makers, 
etc., 312 pages, 251 illustrations. 

Price postpaid, $1.8 


Modern Methods in Horology. 


By Grant Hood. A book of practical informs 
tion for watchmakers. Price postpaid, $2.5 


The American Horologist 
Volume No. 1, 400 pages, over 230 illustrat 
bound in beautiful black imitation leather, 
embossed, prepaid. 
Prepaid, $3.50 
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SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Payable in advance. 

Rates under all headings except “Situa- 
tions Wanted,’’$1.50 for first 25 words. Ad- 
ditional words, 5c a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED, 75c for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c a word. 

Heavy type, $2.50 for first 25 words. Ad- 
ditional words, 10c a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevia- 
tions count as words, and are charged for 
as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, postage 
must be enclosed. 

Special notice forms close 30th of month, 

Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all answers 
will be directed care THE AMERICAN 
HOROLOGIST. 

















SITUATION WANTED 





Watchmaker—Best of references, wishes 
permanent position where ability is appre- 
ciated. will not consider temporary work. 
Address Box 43, The American Horologist. 





HELP WANTED 





The National Employment Bureau has 
humerous positions open for every type 
of workman. If desirous of making a 
change or securing a position, direct your 
mail, including qualifications, location and 
expected salary, to Employment Depart- 
ment, United Horological Association of 
America National Headquarters, 3226 East 
Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 





WANTED 





Book—titled “Ways & Means, by Cleaves”, 
covering split chucks and staking tool- 
punches, published by Spain & Chamber- 
lin, N. Y. Address Box 27, the American 
Horologist. 





Wanted — Material and 
earlier than the year 1890. 
American Horologist. 


tool catalogues 
Address The 





BLUEPRINTS 





Working drawings for construction of 
wooden Columbus Clock consisting of a 
Set of 15 blueprints for $3.25 postpaid. 
Address THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. 


ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


Send to Advertising Department National 
Headquarters for free samples showing 
prepared advertising material designed for 
newspaper, letter, cards and counter cir- 
culars, mats, plates, etc. 








Master Watchmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Oregon 


The Master Watchmakers’ Association 
of Oregon announces that their next 
meeting will be held in September, at 
which time election of officers will be 
held and the future course of their asso- 
ciation planned. Legislative action will 
no doubt be one of the paramount sub- 
jects discussed at this time. 

(Signed) Harotp SABrRo. 


Toledo Guild 


We, of the Toledo Guild, deeply re- 
gret the recent death of one of our 
charter members, Mr. G. H. Roden- 
hauser, who was very active in our 
guild work, and will be greatly missed 
by us all. 








C. & E. Marshall Company begs to 
announce the appointment of a new man- 
ager for their Pittsburgh office. Mr. M. 
A. Rougeux of Toledo, Ohio, formerly 
president of the Toledo Guild. 

The watchmakers and jewelers in this 
section will be served most satisfactorily 
by Mr. Rougeux, who has for the past 
several years, taken an exceedingly in- 
teresting part in the advancement of our 
horological profession. 





It has been said that if all the learned 
and scientific men, of every age, could 
meet in deliberative assembly, they would 
chcose Sir Isaac Newton for their Presi- 
dent. 





Working drawings for the complete 
construction of pinwheel movement clock 
consisting of eleven blue prints postpaid 
for $3.00 per set. Address The American 
Horologist. 





Working drawings — For complete con- 
Struction of Graham Dead Beat Escape- 
ment Clock, consisting of 11 blueprints, 
Postpaid for $3.50 per set. Address The 
American Horologist. 


Convention Transcript 


Those wishing 1937 Convention 
Transcript may secure same at this 
time for the payment of $2.50, to 
National Headquarters. 











UNITED HOROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
3226 E. COLFAX AVE., DENVER, COLO. 


ORVILLE R. HAGANS, Exec. Sec. THOMAS J. FAGAN, Pres., 453 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


CALIFORNIA 


Warren S. Turner, Special Rep., 
473 Fourteenth St., Oakland. 


COLORADO 

Master Watchmakers of, Inc. 

Ernst Peterson, Pres., 1626 Wel- 
ton St., Denver. 

O. R. Hagans, Sec., 3226 E. Col- 
fax Ave., Denver. 


Denver Guild 
D.E. Heigert, Sec.,900 Sherman 


Greeley Guild 
Howard Weiss, Sec., 829 9th St. 


La Junta Guild 

A. J. Bradley, 418 Hasp Ave., 
La Junta, Colo. 

Boulder Guild 

Fred Comstock, Sec., 1819 Pine. 


Pueblo Guild 
H. J. Affley, 
12th St. 


CONNECTICUT HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 

E. Seibel, 
port 

Bernard Scanlon, State Secy., 
226 Broad St., Meriden. 

Fairfield Watchmakers Guild 

James Aspinwall, Pres. 

E. Seibel, Secy., 231 West Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven Watchmakers Guild 

Albert Monde, Pres. 

Wm. E. Short, Secy., 35 Spring- 
side Ave., Westville. 

Waterbury Watchmakers Guild 

Noel Phaneuf, Pres. 


Pres., 926 W. 


State Pres., Bridge- 


Donald J. Boisvert, Secy., 24 
Arch St. 
Watchmakers Guild of New 
London 
Wm. Poudrier, Pres. 
Richard J. Kenney, Secy., 93 
Main St. 
FLORIDA 
Greater Miami Watchmakers 
Guild 


H. A. Andrews, Sec., 303 Second 
Ave., W. W. 

Watchmakers Guild of Tampa 

W. S. Nelson, Sec., 6014 Dexter 
Ave. 

HOROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IDAHO 


Charles A. Braun, State Pres., 


434 State St., Weiser. 

Lester Hamilton, State Secy., 
Nampa. 

ILLINOIS 


Joe Schwarz, Special Rep., 
6646 Stony Island Ave. 

Elgin, Illinois 

W. H. Samelius, 
267 Grove Ave. 


Applications for membership 
can be secured from any repre- 
sentative of Henry Paulson Co. 


Special Rep., 








For National and Local Information Contact the Following Organizations 


Who function as a combined unit for the advancement of our craft. Membership 
at large represented in virtually every state. 


MASTER WATCHMERS. ASSN. 
OF ILL. 


Harold J. Frisbie, Secy., 618 
S. Pine St., Freeport, IIl. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

Kenneth H. Kakesako, 
Rep., 1019 Fort St., 

INDIANA 

L. R. Douglas, Special Rep., 
1013 N. Beville Ave., Indian- 
apolis. 

KENTUCKY 

Watchmakers Association of 
H. Shaw, Pres., 305 Mid- 

“West Bldg., Louisville. 


Special 
Honolulu. 


Louisiana 
Otho C. Formby, Special Rep., 
1030 8th Alexandria. 


Maryland 
James A. Scoccini, Special Rep., 
731 W. Fayette St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 
Col. Wm. H. Bright, Pres. 
Milton Steinert, Secy., 599 River 
St., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


H. J. Finch, Special Rep., 227 
Western Ave., Muskegon. 





MISSOURI 
Master Watchmakers Associa- 
tion of 
Walter I. Betts, Pres., 218 W. 
Maple, Independence. 
Ernst Wetteroth, Sec., 10 West- 


port Rd., Kansas City. 
Kansas City Guild 
James W. Anderson, Pres., 4702 
Broadway. 
MONTANA 
Maurice Ethier, Special 
113 W. Park St., Butte. 
NEBRASKA, HOROLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
R. P. Kraatz, Pres. 
Morris Yost, Secy., 
t., Omaha, Nebr. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Thomas J. Fagan, Special Rep., 


Rep., 


1720 Vinton 


617 Dextex Bidg., Boston, 
Mass. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo, Watchmakers Associa- 
tion of 


K. A. Cooper, Sec., N. Y. Cen- 
tral Terminal. 

Albany, New York 

John De Vogel, Special Rep., 20 
S. Pearl St. 

Bronx, New York 

Herman Cooper, 
1698 Vyse Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
HOROLOGICAL ASS’N 
Lawrence G. Ballard, Sec., 

Box 595, Wilson. 


Special Rep., 


OHIO WATCHMAKERS AS8S0- 
CIATION, INC. 
W. H. Johnson, Pres., 3815 
Grantley Rd., Toledo. 
L. W. Heimberger, Secy., 245 
S. High St., Columbus. 


Cincinnati Guild 
Leo Hoffer, Pres. 


J. A. H. Voss, Secy., 318 E. 16th 
St., Covington, Ky. 


Dayton Guild 
— Apple, Secy., 3131 W. 8rd 
t. 


Columbus Guild 
J. A a Finley, Secy., 165 N. High 
t. 


Toledo Guild 


E. A. Kutz, 
Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 


Claude Jones, Special Rep., Bor 
884, Miami. 


OREGON, MASTER WATCH- 
MAKERS OF 

R. E. Drews, Pres. 

H. Sabro, Sec., 6422 S. E. 11th 
Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOROLOGI 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF 
A. A. Breedon, Pres. 
J. P. Sommer, State Secy., 1624 
Beaver Ave,. Pittsburgh. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
H. S. Cabugao, Sec., Dagupana, 
Pangasinan. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Hamilton E. Pease, Special Rep. 
51 Empire St., Providence. 


TEXAS 

El Paso Horological Guild 

C. P. Martin, 117 N. Stanton St 

R. > Nordien, Sec., 3510 Louis 
ville. 


WASHINGTON 

Horological Guild of Seattle 

Wallace Calderhead, Secy., 204 
Union St., Seattle. 

Horological Guild of Spokane 

F. L. Rauch, 611 Riverside, 
Spokane. 

Cowlitz Co. Watchmakers’ Guild 

Jay V. Carithers, Secy., 126 
Commerce Ave., Longview. 


WISCONSIN WATCHMAKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Richard A. Meisner, Pres., 1889 
Green St., cine. 

B. W. Heald, 339 N. 35th St, 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee Guild 

N. F. Ellenbecker, 4058 No. 28m 
St. 


Secy., 3618 Upton 





Racine Guild 
H. C. Jensen, Sec., 1648 Keat 
ney Ave. 



































Four New Time ana Labor Savers 


oe 


From Paulson’‘s 
“Voice of the Retail Jeweler” 


New 
Rathbun 
All-Size Ring 
Sizer 
No. 11183 — Simple 
to use. Sizes ladies’ 
or gents’ rings with- 
out marring surface. 
Easy, simple quick. 
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Above Illustration Complete, fail BOE. 24 
About half size, shows beautiful fin- $3.85 ete duals GUE ol 
ish of these splendidly made tools. Lose 9% tor Cok. quale kek tae 


More Exclusive Values from the “Voice” Vol. 8 No. 2 
SOLDERING CLAMP PLIERS 


Equipped with ratchet. grip. Holds frame and 
other articles surely and safely. 


ll 
No. 10300. Regular price, $1.50 
i . . . ot . 
Paulson Rust Solvent and Remover. ens aS 
Works like magic. Place solution on Our special offer, each net....................... ¢ 
_ agg poly Age Pag These exclusive Paulson time and labor savers 
natural surface. Complete with 25c shown only in the Voice. Ask for it. Sent free, 
dropper. Per oz. bottle................ postage paid, to all legitimate watchmakers and 


jewelers. 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


' HENRY PAULSON& CO.) 
Please ship the following at once and oblige. 


(] New Rathbun all-size ring stretcher 
WP. ces RES ARNE ae EA SES $3.85 


[J Paulson Rust Remover. Per bottle.......... 25¢ 
(1) No. 10300 Paulson Soldering Clamp 











MEA : 
fees _— \ RE ee ie te TE SAMAR 95c 
MOM L222. thee (1) Paulson Friction Jewel setter, complete 
= ~ ey with plate, balance and cap jewels....$24.80 
Prices less 2% for cash 

pL EE eee ae eee err 
Paulson Friction Jewel Setter, com- OE anna eenceeinomreneerneeerencenem sil eS ARE Tal A 
STATE ii dintaaaleihe ts ots sna esis ea eae 





plete with jewels at new low prices. 








H Pp Cc 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
enry Paulson @e Chicago. m1. 
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DUST COLLECTOR 


Low Price + Aealth Protection 4 A Source of tucome 
COMPLETE WITH POLISHING MOTOR 


The Triumph Dust Collector will protect your health and provid 
a new source of income for you. This portable bench model Dust Collector employs a ney 
principle—a 14 H.P. (3450 R.P.M.) motor drives both the rotary suction fan and 
polishing spindle. Besides, the hood features a special slide adjustment and it can be 
at any angle to accommodate extra large objects. Dust bag conveniently located in reat 
Requires only an 18” space. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. And, of course, the biggest featur 
of all is the typical Swartchild low price—the Triumph Dust Collector complete sells fi 
little more than the price of a good polishing motor alone. ; 


No. AH5253008. Triumph Dust Col- 


lector complete with motor, polishing 5 50 
osama 


spindle, cord, plug and iwo dust bags 


(or $4.95 per month for ten months) 


SWARTCHILD & COMPAR 


“World's py rgesl “Watchuakers’ an ? 3 Jewelers’ Supply Hhouse 
CHICAGO NEWYORK DALLAS ATLANTA BOSTON 








